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but bred bad blood between the labouring
classes and the rich. The tone of the Statute
was insulting; it branded the peasants afresh
with the stigma of serfdom, and naturally
fired them with feelings of revolt. It accused
them of idleness and greed, spoke of " the lusts
especially of ploughmen and such labourers/'
and indignantly condemned " every man and
woman of our realm of England, of what con-
dition he be, free or bond, able in body, and
within the age of three score years, not living
in merchandise, nor exercising any craft," to
serve at the old wages. The law was practically
a dead letter. Labourers refused to work on
the prescribed terms, for the very good reason
that to have done so would have meant starva-
tion, at the high price to which victuals had been
forced; and the peasants were in such a mood
that the lands would have had to go untilled
had not the landowners taken them back at
the higher wages. Not even the passing of a
further Statute of Labourers, in 1360, pre-
scribing imprisonment to those who still de-
clined to take the former wages, and branding
with hot irons in the case of fugitives, could
compel obedience; and, having taken that
firm stand for their rights, they never again
fell back to their old degradation.

This changed condition of things compelled
the landowners to relax their personal hold-upon
the cultivators of the soil, and they began to
allow tenant farmers to occupy small holdings
at low fixed rentals. Thus, in no long time,
there grew up a sturdy yeoman class, emanci-
pated from ancient ties and restrictions, and